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certain that many of them were unknown to her.
Various anecdotes were current; one to the effect
that the duchess, meeting the fifth housemaid at
the foot of a stair, had asked whether Lady Viola
were in her room and had been completely routed
by the reply, "1*11 go and see, madam; what name
shall I say?" Then there had been that other terri-
fying incident, when her Grace, taking an un-
usually early walk in the park on a Sunday morn-
ing, had observed the black-robed, hkck-bon-
netted procession setting off for church, and had
descried a white rose coquettishly ornamenting
a bonnet. The white rose had bobbed up and down
across the grass. It was a gay little flower, despite
the purity of its colour, and to the shocked eyes
of the duchess it had represented insubordination,
Mrs, Wickenden, summoned on her return from
church, was equally scandalised. She explained the
whole matter by a deprecatory reference to "those
London girls/' and the culprit had been dis-
charged from Chevron by the afternoon train.

It was, however, seldom that any complete
stranger obtained a situation at Chevron* The
system of nepotism reigned. Thus Mrs. Wicken-
den and Wickenden the head-carpenter were
brother and sister; their father and grandfather
had been head-carpenters there in their day;
several of the housemaids were Mrs. Wickenden*$
nieces* and the third footman was Vigeon*s nephew*
Whole families, from generation to generation,
naturally found employment on the estate* Any
outsider was regarded with suspicion and disdain*